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view the objections to a permanent court for the settle- 
ment of all issues between nations — a supreme court of 
Christendom, analogous to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. His objections may be briefly stated to 
be (1) that " an arbitration cannot extend the rules of 
international law beyond what is already established, 
since those rules find their only sanction and authority in 
the general consent of nations ;" (2) " nor can it be 
expected that any controversy whatever which involves 
national honor will be submitted to arbitration by any 
nation capable of self-vindication;" (3) "that the same 
considerations will likewise prevent the reference to such 
a tribunal of any dispute involving the integrity of the 
territory of a nation ;" (4) and, finally, that " in no case 
whatever can that remedy (arbitration) be successfully 
proposed where popular feeling on the one side or the 
other has reached fighting heat and has passed beyond 
the control of representative government." 

Anything which Professor Phelps writes on this subject 
is entitled to be treated with great respect by all readers 
of intelligence on both sides of the Atlantic. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot but think that Professor Phelps' article 
shows more of the spirit of the lawyer than of the states- 
man ; of the man who is governed by precedents than of 
the man who is guided by principles. There is danger, 
certainly, in the visionary who evolves an ideal out of his 
own imagination and then seeks to conform his practice 
or the practice of the community to this ideal. But there 
is also danger in the traditionalist who imagines that noth- 
ing can be which has not been, and measures all proposi- 
tions for reform by historical precedents. The wise phi- 
losopher does neither ; he considers the history of the past 
chiefly that he may learn from it what are the principles 
by which mankind shonld be guided and governed, and 
when he has elucidated these principles he applies them 
with unhesitating courage to new conditions. Thus, he 
perceives that a permanent tribunal has taken the place of 
wager of battle in the settlement of questions of personal 
and property rights ; that public opinion has taken the 
place of the duel in the settlement of questions of person- 
al honor ; that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has taken the place of war in the settlement of controver- 
sies in this continent arising between over forty indepen- 
dent States ; and, finally, that in the last century more than 
seventy-five different questions arising between different 
nations have been settled by appeal to courts of arbitration. 
From this history of the progress of the past he deduces 
the conclusion that the day is not far distant when all 
questions between nations will be settled by an appeal to 
reason, as now all questions between individuals are settled 
and all questions between the States of this Union. 

To answer Professor Phelps' objections as briefly as 
we stated them : (1) An international tribunal would 
be the method of determining what is the general consent 
of nations, as now the State tribunal determines what is 
the general consent of individuals. (2) No question of 
national honor can be stated which would not better be 
solved by the appeal to reason than by the appeal to 
force of arms. (3) The integrity of national territory, 
regarded, as it ought to be, as a sacred trust, would be 
better protected by such an appeal than by the arbitra- 
ment of arms, which settles nothing but the relative force 
of the combatants. (4) And, finally, the creation of a 
permanent court, to which as a matter of course all issues 
arising should be referred, would prevent popular feeling 
from passing beyond the control of representative gov- 



ernment exactly as it has prevented popular feeling from 
passing beyond such control, except in one instance, 
during the hundred years of our national existence. 

It appears to us that Mr. Phelps has not acquainted 
himself even with the latest precedents. At least there is 
nothing in his article to indicate that he is aware of the 
fact that, within the last twelve months, France has, by 
the nearly unanimous action of its legislative chambers, 
proposed a permanent treaty of arbitration between that 
country and the United States ; that negotiations are 
now pending between England and the United States for 
a permanent tribunal for the settlement of issues arising 
between those two nations ; and that the International 
Parliamentary Conference, in which were members from 
fourteen different European Parliaments, has not only 
proposed to its respective Governments the organization 
of a permanent tribunal, but has formulated a plan for its 
organization. With these indications present before us, 
we ought not to go back one or two hundred years to de- 
termine what can be done in this close of the nineteenth 
century and this opening of the twentieth for the substi- 
tution of reason in the place of force as a means of set- 
tling questions of justice between the nations.— The Oat- 
look. 



OUR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 

The Venezuelan message of the President has brought 
forth a considerable movement among men of the best 
quality and purest motives, in behalf of some scheme of 
permanent international arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. The project has been much 
discussed, mainly by those to whom the theory seems 
attractive as a means of maintaining peace, but who 
probably have not reflected on its practical difficulties, 
It is not the most promising way to establish friendship, 
to begin to construct machinery to settle expected dis- 
putes. Nor is the occasion which has given rise to the 
proposal the most fortunate. It looks too much as if it 
were anticipated that we may find it desirable, in future 
political exigencies, to make similar attacks, and wish to 
secure ourselves beforehand against their being resented. 
But since the discussion is on the side of peace, it can do 
no harm, and will doubtless indirectly be productive of 
good. 

Compulsory arbitration is a contradiction in terms, 
since that process must necessarily take place through 
a voluntary agreement, incapable of application until the 
occasion for it arises. To agree to arbitrate future con- 
troversies is ons thing ; actually to arbitrate an existing 
controversy is quite another. It is manifest that there 
must be many cases, quite impossible to foresee, to which 
such an agreement would not apply, or would be, by one 
side or the other, repudiated as inapplicable, and the 
question whether the case is within the agreement would 
be likely to make more trouble than the case itself. It 
might almost as well be hoped to prevent disputes by 
agreeing beforehand that we will never have them, — a 
practicable method, undoubtedly, if it could only be 
settled at the same time to what disputes the agreement 
not to dispute should apply. 

But arbitration will still be resorted to in the future, 
as it has been in the past, in that limited class of inter- 
national cases where the questions involved are questions 
of fact, depending for decision upon evidence. Such 
cases, while they may be compromised, can never be de- 
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termined except by some tribunal which can hear the 
evidence, and so ascertain the truth ; and sometimes they 
may be too important for compromise. Even in those 
cases this mode of trial encounters many obstacles. If 
the tribunal is composed, in whole or in part, of members 
appointed from the countries that are parties to the con- 
troversy, they cease to be judges, and become only rep- 
resentatives and opposing advocates. If it is made up 
of members from other countries, serious embarrassment 
arises out of the difficulty of obtaining those who are sat- 
isfactory ; the foreign languages they speak ; the systems 
of law and methods of legal thought, very different from 
ours, in which they are trained ; the want of power in the 
court, under whatever exigencies, except that which is 
precisely conferred by the treaty, even so much as is 
necessary to enforce its own orders ; and the lack of any 
system of procedure or rules of evidence such as in all 
other tribunals are found indispensable. These and other 
difficulties will be found quite sufficient to conduct those 
who have to deal with them to the conclusion that a court 
is not a court of justice which is only the creature of the 
parties litigant ; and that, in order to be effectual, it must 
oe invested with a larger and more independent authority 
than can be derived from their consent. But, grave as 
these obstacles are, and lessening, as they always must, 
the chances of a really just decision, they are nevertheless 
uot insuperable, since what has been done before, how- 
ever imperfectly, can be done again with no greater im- 
perfection. 

Beyond cases turning upon questions of fact, arbitra- 
tion, however plausible in theory, is not likely to be found 
practicable. In cases involving questions of law, which 
means of course international law, it is not available. 
Such questious are necessarily new, for no tribunal is 
requisite to decide between nations those points in respect 
to which the law is already settled. Unlike a court of 
justice, which deals with municipal law and is empowered 
to extend its principles to every case of new impression, 
so that there can be no dispute too novel or too difficult 
to be decided, an arbitration cannot extend the rules of 
international law beyond what is already established, 
since those rules find their only sanction and authority in 
the general consent of nations. The inquiry in every 
case is, therefore, whether the proposition advanced has 
received such assent. If not, however just in itself, it is 
idle to expect arbitrators, empowered only by the agree- 
ment of two nations to decide a particular case, to take 
it upon themselves to enlarge the law of nations, and to 
add to its existing rules any new proposition ; or in other 
words, to declare that to be law which is not law, and 
which they have no authority to make law. Hence no 
rule of law can be adopted by such a court unless it can 
be shown to have been previously acquiesced in ; and 
arbitration can be useful in no case depending upon a 
question of international law, except those cases in which 
it will be unnecessary, since the point involved will have 
been already settled. 

Nor can it be expected that any controversy whatever 
which involves national honor will be submitted to arbi- 
tration by any nation capable of self- vindication. The 
same considerations will likewise prevent the reference to 
such a tribunal of any dispute involving the integrity of 
the territory of a nation, which has been occupied by its 
subjects under a claim of right for any considerable 
period of time on the faith of their country's protection. 



And finally, it is obvious that in no case whatever can that 
remedy be successfully proposed, where popular feeling 
on the one side or the other has reached fighting heat, and 
has passed beyond the control of representative govern- 
ment. A casual review of the wars that have occurred 
in modern times between countries so governed, and of 
the conditions that preceded them, will show how utterly 
futile in such emergencies would have been, or would be 
likely to be hereafter, the attempt at the lingering and un- 
certain process of submitting to the decision of foreign 
jurists the quarrel that had set men's minds on fire. It will 
probably be apparent, therefore, to those who will reflect 
upon these suggestions, that it is a mistake to suppose 
that international arbitration can ever become, as has 
been fondly hoped, a substitute for war. On no such 
artificial and cumbrous contrivance can peace on earth 
and good will among men be made to depend. These 
reside in the temper of nations, not in the decision of 
courts. 

Neither can it be made a substitute for that diplomacy, 
though to a certain limited extent it may be an adjunct to 
it, through which international affairs must always be 
conducted if conducted successfully ; for wise diplomacy 
is a great deal better than arbitration, and in nineteen 
cases out of twenty can do without it. Statesmanship 
proceeds not so much by the settlement of questions in 
dispute as by avoiding their settlement. Its resource is 
jedicious compromise of the concrete case, leaving the 
abstract question to those who may be unfortunate enough 
to have to encounter it. Among nations capable of 
asserting their rights, there is no middle ground between 
compromise and conquest, since, even if war is resorted 
to, only one or the other can result. The history of di- 
plomacy, if it is ever written, will be found to be a history 
of compromises, through which wars have been avoided 
or terminated, advantages gained, injuries redressed, 
claims adjusted, and peace maintained. All treaties are 
made up of mutual concessions, except those dictated to 
a prostrate enemy ; and the greatest diplomatists have 
been those who have saved the most blood and shed the 
least ink. 

The success of British foreign policy is due to its free- 
dom from the influence of domestic politics, its continuity 
and steadfast consistency, its dignity, its courage, and 
perhaps more than all to the committal of its conduct to 
the most skilful hands the country possesses. 

If we cannot invent a new tribunal to take the place of 
statesmanship, we can at least reconstruct and improve 
our diplomatic machinery, and in doing so profit, as we 
have done in so many other things, by the example of our 
British ancestors. International affairs are conducted 
through two agencies, at home and abroad. In our own 
case, both these are capable of being greatly strength- 
ened. The Secretary of State necessarily changes with 
each successive administration, and often more frequent- 
ly. Within less than four years we have had four secre- 
taries. As the panorama of American politics never 
turns back, no secretary holds office a second time ; the 
incumbent is always a new one, often unfamiliar with 
the difficult and delicate business with which he is charged, 
— how difficult and delicate those only know who have 
had to do with it. His subordinates, except those who 
change with him, are usually little more than clerks, who 
rarely have a long tenure of office, and the whole business 
of foreign affairs is virtually begun over again with each 
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new head of the department, or at the least with each 
new administration. The State Department would be 
largely reinforced by the creation of three or four under- 
secretaries, appointed for life, who should be men of con- 
spicuous ability and attainment. They would become 
possessed of a complete acquaintance with all foreign 
questions, their history, precedents, facts, and traditions, 
and entirely versed in the principles of law and the con- 
siderations of policy on which they depend, as well as in 
the methods and proprieties of diplomatic procedure. 
Their counsel and assistance would be invaluable to the 
overwrought Secretary, and would give to our foreign 
policy the continuity, consistency, and sound legal founda- 
tion without which we cannot hope that it will be success- 
ful. ' With such an accomplished staff the British Foreign 
Office is always furnished, and the incoming Secretary 
finds the work ready to his hand and is assured of the 
ground on which he stands. 

The diplomatic representatives of the country abroad 
constitute the other agency through which foreign affairs 
are dealt with. Every civilized country but ours has a 
diplomatic corps, composed chiefly of men who devote 
their lives to the service as a profession ; who, beginning 
in youth with its lower grades, advance with time and 
experience as far as their abilities warrant. In America 
alone, diplomacy consists principally in the distribution 
and rapid redistribution of diplomatic offices. While in 
the higher posts we have often had men of competent 
and even distinguished ability, they have withdrawn 
almost as soon as they became really familiar with the 
requirements. The less important places will not be ac- 
cepted for a short term of office by that class of men, and 
they are therefore often filled with those not adequate to any 
serious emergency, and who are at best only messengers 
between the State Department and the government to 
which they are accredited. Yet grave complications are 
quite as likely to occur in small as in greater countries. 
If we had a regular diplomatic service of permanent ten- 
ure, into the subordinate places of which young men 
could enter, and then grow up to its higher and perhaps 
to its highest duties, there would soon be no post that 
would not be capably filled. We should have at every 
legation a trained and competent sentinel on duty, equal 
to any necessity that might arise. The diplomatic service 
is a profession by itself, and should be a life work if great 
success in it is to be attained. The time is past when we 
can afford to treat any of its places as sinecures, to be 
awarded for political service, or given to ornamental fig- 
ures not adapted to real use. The existence of & perma- 
nent corps would not at all interfere with the occasional 
appointment of first-class men, not belonging to it, to its 
most important positions. We should combine that ad- 
vantage with those of the permanent and specially trained 
service, from which also, as in other professions, first- 
class men might reasonably be expected to appear. — E. 
J. Phelps in the Atlantic Monthly for July. 



Ripans Tabules. 
Ripans Tabules: at druggists. 
Ripans Tabules cure nausea. 
Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 
Ripans Tabules cure headache. 
Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules assist digestion. 
Ripans Tabules cure bad breath. 
Ripans Tabules cure biliousness. 



A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

I have berries, grapes and peaches, a year old, fresh 
as when picked. I use the California Cold process, do 
not heat or seal the fruit, just put it up cold, keeps per- 
fectly fresh, and costs almost nothing ; can put up a 
bnshel in ten minutes. Last week I sold directions to 
over 120 families ; anyone will pay a dollar for directions, 
when they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As there 
are many people poor like myself, I consider it my duty 
to give my experience to such, and feel confident any 
one can make one or two hundred dollars round home in 
a few days. I will mail sample of fruit and complete 
directions, to any of your readers, for eighteen two-cent 
stamps, which is only the actual cost of the samples, 
postage, etc., to me. 

FEANCIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 

wanted] 

A man or a widow to buy a fourth or a half interest in 
a first class Hotel business, 160 rooms, half hour ride 
from San Francisco, Cal. Price, $4,000 or $7,500 cash. 
This is a rare chance. Address, enclosing stamp for 
reply, Geo. B. Reynolds, 

8 First St., Louisville, Ky. 

Catarrh Cannot be Cured 

With LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is a regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the best blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

NEW BOOKS. 

The People's Bible History. Edited by Rev. George 
C. Lorimer, D.D. With an introduction by William E. 
Gladstone . 910 pages. Handsomely illustrated and fur- 
nished with maps. Chicago: The Henry O. Shepard 
Co. 1896. 

This book, which has just come to our table, is of an 
entirely different order from the ordinary Bible histories 
prepared for popular use. It is popular and critical at 
the same time, having taken up into its composition the 
best results of modern biblical scholarship and presented 
these in a condensed and pleasing way. No less than 
eighteen well known Christian scholars, some of them 
having no superiors in their special fields, have contrib- 
uted to its pages. 

The Introduction is written by Mr. Gladstone, whose 
intelligent and discriminating services in upholding the 
Bible are known to all. The first part of the first book, 
which treats of the Old Testament literature and the manu- 
scripts, is the work of A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyri- 
ology in Queen's College, Oxford, England. Professor 
Sayce, as is well known, has rendered invaluable service 
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through his great work on the testimony of the oriental 
monuments and tablets to the truth of the biblical history. 
The remainder of book first is a discussion of the 
manuscripts, by Professor Curtis, of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He examines both the traditional and 
the modern critical view of the Old Testament. F. W. 
Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, England, treats in his well 
known style of that period from the creation to the dawn 
of human history found in the first eleven chapters in 
Genesis. President Capen of Tufts College writes the 
life of Abraham. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago tells the 
story of Moses. Dr. George F. Pentecost, whose work is 
always admirably done, describes the period from the 
patriarchal tent to the priestly tabernacle. Dr. MacAr- 
thur gives the history from the invasion of Canaan to the 
last of the Judges ; Rev. Martyn Summerbell that from 
the rise of the monarchy to its decline ; Rev. F. M. Bris- 
tol that of the two kingdoms of Israel ; Rev. W. T. 
Moore that of the captivity. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale "writes most instructively of 
the four silent centuries, from the close of the old dispen- 
sation to the beginning of the new." Professor J. A. 
Beet discusses the literature and manuscripts of the New 
Testament, Professor W. C. Wilkinson the life of Christ 
from his birth to his crucifixion, Professor Hart of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., the subject of the resurrection. 

The last two books are by Rev. J. Monro Gibson and 
Dr. George C. Loriraer, the latter being the editor of the 
whole work. 

This Bible History prepared in this scholarly way ought 
to be and most certainly will be of great practical value 
to that large class of Christian workers who can not do 
for themselves at first hand that sort of work required for 
the production of really valuable biblical helps, but who 
desire to have the best that exist. 

America and Europe ; a Study of International Rela- 
tions. By Wells, Phelps and Schurz. New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

In the series of books on "Questions of the Day" G. 
P. Putnam's Sons have just published one under the 
above title. It contains, with much additional matter, 
the able and exhaustive article on " The United States 
and Great Britain," by David A. Wells, which appeared 
in the April number of the North American Review; the 
scholarly address on "The Monroe Doctrine" delievered 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on 
March 31, by Edward J. Phelps; and Carl Schurz's 
speech on "Arbitration in International Disputes" 
given at the Conference on Arbitration at Washington, 
on the 22d of April. 

It is rare to find three more scholarly addresses upon 
public questions of the day brought together under one 
cover than are these. The authors are all of national 
repute and the publication of these articles in handy 
book form will be of great service in furnishing timely 
information on subjects on which there is an extraordi- 
nary amount of ignorance. We commend the book to all 
students of the subject of international concord. 

THE DEADLY MACHETE. 

Many Americans have wondered what the machete is, 
the instrument with which the Cuban insurgents make 
such havoc in hand to hand encounters with the Spanish 



soldiers. Here is a recent description of it, which shows 
how deadly and murderous a useful instrument of in- 
dustry may become when turned to barbarous and inhu- 
man uses : 

" Cuba has a terrible national weapon. It is the dead- 
ly machete. One of the horrible features of a battlefield 
when machetes have been used is the number of partly 
beheaded and fearfully mutilated bodies which are found, 
and which present a ghastly sight, even to the sturdy 
soldiers who have survived the conflict. 

The machete has played no small part in the history of 
all uprisings in the Spanish-speaking provinces, but in 
Cuba, it has done such execution that if the island should 
win her freedom, the machete ought to be included in the 
coat-of-arms of Cuba libra. It is the tool of the Cuban 
workingman. With it he earns his living cutting the sugar 
cane ; with it he cuts the wood for his fire. Indeed, it is 
the hatchet and knife combined for him. Every man in 
Cuba possesses a machete, no matter what else he does 
not own. 

It is really an implement for the fields, and a useful in- 
strument of husbandry in all sugar-growing countries, 
but so deadly is it in warfare that Spain has declared 
them contraband weapons. Since the insurrection in Cuba 
they are, of course, not sent directly to that country by 
the manufacturers, but, like much else that is forbidden, 
they still find their way into the insurgents' hands. 

The machete is made of the finest tempered steel, and 
much skill is required in its manufacture. Its blade is 
long, and broadens toward the end. It is exceedingly 
sharp, and the haft is very short. Thus the machete is a 
murderous weapon, despite tbe agricultural purposes to 
which it is applied. Every countrj' has a sword of its 
own, but Cuba is, perhaps, the only country whose sword 
is at the same time her reaping hook. 

In the conflict in progress in Cuba the insurgents have 
done such deadly execution with the machete that the 
Spaniards have decided to arm their own infantry with it, 
in order to be able to meet the insurgents on more equal 
terms. The rank and file of the Cuban insurgents, who 
come from the plantations, are not skilled in the use of 
firearms, but they make up for it by the ferocity with 
which they engage in close encounters with Spanish sol- 
diery with the deadly machete. When this happens the 
Spaniard fares badly. 

The stroke is aimed at the abdomen of the person at- 
tacked, with the intent of wounding the body below the 
waist. Then with the weapon raised to the full length of 
the right arm, the wrist is simply turned over and the 
machete makes a stroke back to the left, so as to slash 
the victim's neck, and, if possible, partially behead him. 
With one more turn of the wrist the edge of the machete 
strikes downward, cleaving the body again. In the hands 
of the insurgents, habituated to the use of the machete, 
and who are very strong these blows are fearfully effec- 
tive, and a machete wound is usually fatal. The battle 
of Baira, in which so many Spaniards were decapitated, 
was won by machetes against the best modern rifles. 

When the Cuban husbandman receives his machete it 
is not at all sharp, but he whets and sharpens it until it 
cuts like a razor. The great execution of the machete 
lies in his wonderful skill in handling it. It is doubtful 
whether an army of the most skilful swordsmen in Eng- 
land could stand up before an equal number of Cuban 
cane cutters." 



